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rate of improvement in tests showing the influence of school instruction, etc. 
The scores are also analyzed to show the correlations between mental traits at 
different ages, between gains in different groups of functions for a two-year 
interval, and between intellectual ability and mental improvement. 

The following are some of the conclusions which seem to be supported by 
the results of these tests: 

The rate of gain, determined by annual retests of 171 children, ages nine to fifteen, 
in grades four to nine, using a battery of eighteen tests is practically a straight-line 
affair, decreasing some at the later ages. 

The rates of improvement for boys and girls suggest no significant sex differences. 

The correlations between abilities at a two-year interval in the four groups of 
functions (simpler, memory, higher, and informational) are found to be high, the 
corrected coefficients indicating that these abilities are a relatively permanent 
endowment. 

Gains or improvement and I.Q. are found to have low positive correlations in 
three cases — simpler, memory, and higher — and a low negative correlation, practically 
zero, in the case of the informational group. This latter is due to inadequate testing 

of the superior children Further experiments, carefully planned and carried 

out, are needed to determine the extent of the correlations between intellectual ability 
and rate of improvement [pp. 83-84]. 

The monograph includes a survey of the previous experiments that have 
attacked the problem in similar manner. The results of certain of these have 
been recalculated to permit direct comparisons with the results of this study. 
The data of other tests have in some instances been combined with those of 
this study as a means of increasing the number of cases for a given age group. 
There is every evidence that the investigation has been carried through with 
great care, and that the results have been subjected to the most painstaking 
analysis. The report is interesting from the point of view of the results shown 
as well as of the procedure employed. 

N. B. Henry 

An experimental study of ideals. — Although the development of ideals has 
frequently been made a subject of discussion in educational literature, there 
have been few attempts to establish an experimental basis for their considera- 
tion. The difficulty of securing any direct objective measurement of ideals is 
so evident that it has caused many students to regard the problem as not 
susceptible to an experimental method of attack. A recent monograph 1 by 
Dr. Paul F. Voelker, which describes an attempt to ascertain the growth of 
an ideal by an indirect measurement of its functioning in behavior, is, there- 
fore, of considerable significance. 

In the first half of the monograph the author makes an analysis of some 
of the objectives of social education, foremost among which are such elements 

1 Paul Frederick Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social 
Education. "Teachers College Contributions to Education," No. 112. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1021. Pp. 126. 
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as trustworthiness, loyalty, social service, social sympathy, and social con- 
science. The modern concepts of these ideals are summarized in a pertinent 
manner. With this analysis as a basis, the author next outlines a series of 
methods for developing ideals as a hypothetical solution of the problem, the 
real value of these proposals to be tested by the experiments which follow. 
The suggested methods of developing ideals are presented in a well-supported 
series of twelve statements. The author assumes 

i. [that] social education can best be given in a social environment 

2. that standards should be built up within the group and not imposed 
from without 

3. that every modification of the standards of the group and every moral readjust- 
ment in the minds of the individuals composing the group can best be brought about 
by means of grappling with vital issues 

4. that the positive social virtues can best be strengthened by means of actual 
participation 

5. the validity of group motivation 

6. that the virtues of the small group should be strengthened and used as a basis 
for the strengthening of the virtues that will be useful in the larger group 

7. that the limits and the conflicts between the small and large group relation- 
ships must be clearly defined and situations must be provided for solving problems 
in which such conflicts occur 

8. that the personality of the teacher or leader is a fundamental factor in the 
establishment of standards and traditions 

9. the utility of mottoes, slogans, shibboleths, taboos, and other words or phrases 
in unifying or organizing for each individual the standards which he is accepting from 
the group 

10. the validity of the law of effect 

11. that ideals and attitudes are generalizations of specific habits 

12. that ideals are best strengthened through emotional experiences [pp. 31-40]. 

The experimental proof of these hypothetical proposals makes up the 
latter half of the report. The experiment consists in the application of two 
series of cleverly devised tests to several groups of children, selected principally 
from Boy Scout organizations. In the case of some of the groups a training 
period of about seven weeks was provided between the two series of tests; other 
groups were used for control purposes, no specific training being given. The 
element chosen for measurement was the ideal of trustworthiness. In devising 
the materials for the experiment "it was decided that the tests must confront 
the individual with real, not imaginary, situations; that the only way to learn 
whether a boy will steal is to give him the opportunity" (p. 64). After con- 
siderable preliminary work two series of ten tests each were devised. The 
tests measured such responses as yielding to suggestions, accepting help con- 
trary to instructions, keeping overchange, cheating, etc. 

Comparisons between the first and second series of tests are given for 
sixty-seven subjects, twenty-two of whom belonged to control groups. The 
results of the training showed considerably greater improvement in the experi- 
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mental than in the control groups, indicating that the effort to develop trust- 
worthiness had been effective. The added fact that the subjects with Boy 
Scout training made higher scores than the groups selected from other sources 
might be a further indication of the effectiveness of the training of the Boy 
Scout organization. However, considering the small number of cases used, 
there are a number of unmeasured factors which may enter into the final 
comparisons. 

The significance of the investigation lies not so much in the quantitative 
results of this particular experiment as in the demonstration that it is possible 
to get an objective analysis of the functioning of ideals and attitudes. Further 
investigations of this character should prove of material assistance in the 
development of more objective methods of moral and social education. 

G. T. Buswell 



The problem of exceptional school children. — The development of the testing 
movement, especially the employment of intelligence tests in the survey of 
educational situations, has brought more and more to the attention of educators 
the necessity of knowing as accurately as possible the ranges of intellectual 
difference that exist among the various school groups. The importance of 
the problem has been realized for some time, but no comprehensive and 
thoroughgoing policy for dealing with the situation has been devised. It was 
to assist in the formulation of just such a well-defined scheme of procedure as 
is needed that Dr. Gesell 1 undertook an analytical study of the conditions in 
the city of New Haven. The purpose and scope of the survey are well stated 
in the opening paragraph of the Introduction which reads as follows: 

This brief volume is based on a study of actual conditions. It aims not only 
to report the facts, but to give them a general interpretation from the standpoint of 
public policy. Our purpose is to furnish, concisely and concretely, a just picture of 
the magnitude of the problem of exceptional children, and to indicate the lines for the 
development of permanent constructive measures with reference to these children 
[p. Si- 

Chapter i defines mental hygiene and points out the necessity of securing 
more complete biographies of the children who enter the public schools. The 
author takes cognizance of the administrative difficulties involved and suggests 
seven specific undertakings that seem to be feasible of achievement. The 
second chapter describes the mental survey of the 24,000 school children of 
New Haven. A very helpful classification of mental types is given in the form 
of a chart. The various tests that were employed in the survey are exactly 
reproduced, and the manner in which they were used is set forth clearly. 
Chapter iii presents the mental status of the deficient school children. The 
comparative data are presented in the form of simple graphs that are easy 

1 Arnold Gesell, Exceptional Children and Public School Policy. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1921. Pp. 66. 



